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(For the New England Farmer.) 
BROOKS’ SILK SPINNING MACHINE, 


The late valuable improvements that I have 
made in many respects on my machine, by which 
I spin nearly double to each spindle that was 
spun by the machine stated in the following letter, 
induce me again to invite those engaged in silk 
culture to try Brooks’s Patent Silk Spinner ; fully 
believing it is the best adapted to spinning silk in 
the best manner, for any use whatever. As a 
confirmation of its giving satisfaction, I publish 
the following letter from a citizen of Ohio, who 
never saw the machine before he purchased one ; 
and had no instruction how to use it, except the 
printed directions which are furnished with each 
machine. 

Mount Pleasant, Jefferson co., Ohio, 
11th mo., 28th, 1835. } 

Respected Friend—Thine of the 14th has just 
come to hand, and IJ am sorry to learn that mine 
of 7th mo. last, never reached thee. After having 
tried my machine, I wrote immediately, to let 
thee know that I would give thee thy price for the 
right of this State. Not being acquainted with 
the merits of the machine, [ thought best not to 
purchase the right, until I had tried it; I am well 
pleased with it, and have been anxious to obtain 
the right. , 

I have succeeded well, and my success has 
encouraged a number of my acquaintances to 
turn their attention to the business, some of whom 
I have promised machines to, on the credit of thy 
having offered me the right of the State, either as 
thy agent, or under purchase of thee. Having 
tried the machine, and also having ascertained 
that the demand for it is likely to be greater than 
{ expected last spring, I am willing to give thee 
for this State. 

With much difficulty [ succeeded in getting 
150,000 eggs last spring; they hatched and did 
well with me, and I have about enough prepared 
for the loom to make one hundred yards, seven 
eighths wide. I expect to make upwards of three 
hundred yards out of my crop, and am preparing 
to go largely into the business next year, Thy 
machine meets my expectation every way ; all the 
fault I find with it is, | have not spindles enough. 
[have spun eight ounces per day with the four 
spindles, I want a machine that I can spin two 
or three pounds a day with. ° 

I have saved about three millions of eggs for 
next year; one third of which I expect to feed 
myself, and all of which I expect will be manu- 
factured in this village at my factory ; I am putting 
them out to be fed in different neighborhoods. 
We feed principally on the native leaf, which we 
find to do very well. After I get through with 
feeding my worms next summer, I expect to visit 
your State, and shall call to see thee. I have 
obtained a weaver from London, and we expect 
to manufacture every thing, from a ribbon to a 
bolting cloth, Thine, with respect, T. W. 


In a previous letter the writer of this request- 








ed liberty of me to build a machine on a large 
scale, to be propelled by steam power. Also my 
agent at Mansfield, Conn. is building a machine to 
carry many spindles propelled by water power. 
I have published the above letter, although the 
writer did not expect it to appear in print. I 
have not doubted the propriety of publishing the 
letter, believing his philanthropy would be well 
pleased to be useful to the public. 

Apam Brooks. 


(For the New England Farmer.) 
A NEW AND PRODUCTIVE KIND OF BARLEY. 


The following is a correct statement of facts 
relative to a specimen of Barley from German 
Seed, raised by the undersigned, superintendant 
of the Spring Hill Farm, owned by William H. 
Moody, situated in West Newbury, the last year 
1835; viz. said specimen was raised, as above, 
from three bushels of seed, sown on 150 1-2 rods 
of land, measured by John Coker, as his certifi- 
cate accompanying this statement says. I further 
say, that the Barley was not threshed clean, and 
that, in my bumble opinion, had the straw been 
thoroughly cleaned, it would have made the whole 
quantity produced thirtyone bushels, 

The above statement is respectfully submitted 
for the consideration of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society, by their obt. servt. 

GREENLEAF PLUMER. 

In presence of Joun Bricxert, J. P. 


If necessary, the above can be more fully sub- 
stantiated by a certificate from Nathaniel Ordway 
and Nathan Lunt, both of said West Newbury. 


N. B.—The above specified land was common 
grass ground in the spring of 1833, — ploughed 
and planted with potatoes, manured, in the holes 
only; again ploughed, and planted with Indian 
corn in 1834, manured as before ; and the present 
year prepared only by ploughing, harrowing and 
sowing in the ordinary manner without any ma- 
nure. © GREENLEAF PLUMER. 


A sample of the barley above alluded to may 
be seen at the New England Farmer office, 52 
North Market street. It is very fine, and will 
probably prove a valuable acquisition to the coun- 
try.— Editor. 





(From the Genesee F armer.) 
INTRODUCTION OF THE POTATO, 
Its Culture, and Advantages of new Seed. 


That the potato (Solanum tuberosum) is a native 
of South America, and was first introduced into 
Europe from that country, by the way of Spain, 
has been placed beyond a reasonable doubt by the 
researches of Sir Joseph Banks, and the discove- 
ries of late travellers. The first mention made of 
the root, is found ina scarce volume printed in 
1553, where it is called papas. The potato was 
introduced into Ireland by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1586, and soon found its way into England, 
They were not much known in London until 





1650, and at first were cultivated in botanic gar- 
dens only. As an article of food the potato was 
at first lightly esteemed, and the best methods of 
producing it little understood, as will appear from 
the following remark in Evelyn’s work: “ Plant 
potatoes on your worst ground, take them up in 
November for winter spending ; there will enough 
remain for stock though ever so exactly gather- 
ed.” It is curious to observe the opposition 
which its introduction has in almost every instance 
at first called forth ; but, like most other things 
which possess intrinsic value, it has gradually 
worked its way into notice and favor, and is culti- 
vated within the tropics and 64 deg. North, while 
it seems adapted to most exposures, and every 
variety of soil, In some parts of Germany the 
potato did. not gain a foothold until 1720; in 
Switzerland in 1730, and it was not until the 
extreme searcities consequent upon the wars of 
the French Revolution were felt, that the preju- 
dices against the potato could be subdued in 
France, and its culture successfully attempted. 
The extensive culture and use of the potato in 
Europe as an artiele of food, has unquestionably 
added millions to its present population, as it has 
prevented those distressing famines which used 
so frequently to oeeur ; and the poor of England 
and Ireland may forgive Sir Walter for the intro. 
duction of tobacco into those countries, when 
they remember that to him they also owe the po- 
tato, a root which constitutes their chief support. 
It appears to be now pretty generally acknowl- 
edged, that the maximum of the duration of life 
in vegetables, as well as anima!s, is determined by 
a law of nature, under whatever circumstances 
the individual may be placed ; and Mr Shirreff, 
in the London Horticultural Transcript, maintains 
that in England not a healthy plant of any kind 
of potato that yields balls or seeds, and which was 
in culture twenty years xgo, can now be found ; 
and every agriculturist of experience in this coun- 
try, Which is probably as favorable to the produc- 
tion of the potato as any region of the globe, if 
they are not prepared to go as far as the English 
writer, must admit, that the most esteemed varie- 
ties of any given time are very apt to degenerate 
and become worthless in the space of a few years. 
Nature obviates this natural process of deteriora- 
tion, by reproducing the individual from the seed ; 
and in England, this plain course of producing 
new varieties or renewing old ones, has been 
adopted with great success. ‘There, many persons 
are employed in raising what are called seeding 
potato. This operation is performed as follows: 
The largest as well as earliest potato balls or ber- 
ries are gathered when thoroughly ripened, from 
several of the choicest varieties ; these are kept in 
dry sand until spring, or else when gathered, the 
seeds are immediately separated from the pulp 
and dried, and then kept in paper until wanted. 
As soon as the season will admit, the seed is sown 
in a light, clean soil, in drills half an inch deep, a 
foot apart, and in the drills at the distance of six 
inches. When the plants come up, they are pro- 
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perly thinned, kept clean of weeds, and earthed that you would gather more fruit from the vines 
up as may be necessary, generally not more than | where there was but ong or two plants in a hill, 
twice. When the top turns brown and decays, | than you would, were you to leave half a dozen. 
the tubers or roots are taken upand carefully pre- Were you to leave too many, the vines will 
served through the winter from frosts. ‘The tubers | becomes so thick that when they set for bearing, 
will be of various sizes according to circumstances | most of the fruit will decay before it comes to 
— generally of the size of a walnut, or perhaps | any maturity. Mixes Beacu. 
larger. ‘These planted in the spring will produce, .Vew London, March 20, 1834. 

roots of sufficient size to determine the kinds and nes ee ee 
qualities of the produce, which may be ascertained EXPERIMENT IN KEEPING Sweet PoTarors,— 
by cooking in different ways, and thus their rela- It became necessary for me to spend the whole 
tive value fr the table, &c. fixed, The third! winter together with my family in the city. Hav- 
year the tubers will have attained their ordinary | ing made a fine crop of potatoes, | wished that we 
full size and excell once, which they will maintain | should enjoy at least a portion of them, and at the 
for a number of years, when they again require a/| same time, did not feel disposed to purchase what 
renewal. Hitherto there has been no difficulty) was in such abundance on the plantation. As 
among us of procuring new varieties from abroad, | opportunities would offer but seldom to bring 
or revewing our old kinds of the potato; but it! them from thence, I determined to pack some up 
might be well for our gardeners, and even our) jn barrels, and knowing from sad experience, how 
farmers, oceasionally to adopt the English mode | rapidly they decayed when thus packed alone, I 
of preserving this valuable plant in perfection, or had a parcel of sand got, and placing a sinall quan- 
even furnishing specimens superior to any now | tity at the bottom, proceeded to place the potatoes 
cultivated, since it is well known that the most) in, packing them as close as possible, and then 
valuable of our varieties are not like the original | filling the interstices with sand, as we advanced. 
stock, but are the results of careful cultivation. 


W. G. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


'The only care taken was that none should be 
| bruised, and that all specked and rotten potatoes 
should be excluded. When the barrel was filled, 


(From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer.) | we placed about an inch of sand at the top, having 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF VINES, (Cucurbi- | first si:ken them so as to have every part com- 
taciae.) | pletely filled with sand. In this state they were 
Many people find much difficulty in raising | headed up and sent to the city. 1 do not believe 
vines, owing to the depredation of the black flea! that I had a potato less in the barrels, than if | 
or the striped bug. As soon as vegetation becomes | ad not used the sand, for they were placed in first 
visible, thousands of these insects will gather on| and the sand afterwards thrown in and shaken 
the tender plants, and often cut them down as/| down. 1 took no care to have dry sand, but used 
soon as they appear above the surface of the hills. | that which happened to be handy at the place 
By following the subsequent rules, you may | where they were packed, and the most of it was 
easily cultivate melons, cucumbers, &c. without! moist. 
much difficulty, Soon after warm weather lds | 
commenced, select a rich, warm, dry place in your 
garden or field ; plough or spade it deep, at the | 
same time ineorporating the soil with well decayed | dozen to the barrel, and this [ had every reason 
manure ; sheep manure is the best. to expect, for the potatoes had been harvested sev- 
Lay out your ground in hills four and a half! eral weeks, and in selecting them the heaps were 
feet asunder, each way, raising them considerably | overhauled. Those which rotted, in all probabil- 
above the natural surface of the ground, with the | ity had received some injury or had the seeds of 
hills inclined towards the south. Having pre- | deeay, though not obvious at the time. ; 
pared your hills you are ready to commence a —- - 
planting. Distribute no less than ten or fifteen! A sineutar IncipENT.—Dr Flint, in his lecture 
seeds in a hill, covering them one quarter of an | last week, on the anatomy of the brain, illustrated 
inch in depth. As soon as the plants have made the astonishing influence which the nervous sys- 
their appearance, take of ashes or soot two parts, | tem exercises over the whole corporal and mental 
plaster one part, pulverized charcoal one part, | functions, by a well authenticated anecdote, which 
mix these ingredients tegether, until the mixture | is too remarkable to be lost. He stated that in 
is well incorporated. With this composition | Berlin, in Prussia, an individual, during a violent 
enter your garden or field in the morning, while | dispute with his wife, in the course of which both 
the dew is on, and with a quantity in your hand parties became much enraged, undertook to ad- 
throw it over the plants, dusting them as much as.| minister a salutary chastisement. He struck her 
possible, in order to suffocate the insects, taking | with his hand a light blow on the back part of her 
particular care to dust the under part of the leaves. | neck. ‘The woman instantly fell, and became 
By following these directions you will have the | apparently immediately deprived of all sensation ; 
pleasure of sceing your plants in a thriving con- | and after various methods were resorted to, with- 
dition, and in a few days entirely out of the way | out success, to reanimate her, she was pronounced 
of these troublesome insects. to be dead; grave clothes were provided, and 
As soon as the plants begin to interfere with | some persons commenced stripping the body of 
one another, commence thinning them out. Pull | its apparel, in order to array it, preparatory to its 
out all but two or three in a hill, leaving those | interment. On removing a kerchief from her 
that look the most promising. ‘There are many | shoulders, the woman to the consternation of all 
persons, who leave no less than half a dozen in a| present, started up, assumed a menacing attitude, 
hill — this is a mistaken notion; for 1am confi-|and proceeded to. finish an opprobrious term 
dent, that could you rest assured that no worms | which she was applying to her husband when he 
would molest the roots, it would be better to pull | struck her the blow that appeared to have pro- 
all out but one; and I am fully persuaded, too,! duced such serious results ! 





‘These potatoes lasted us until very late in 
the spring without sprouting or shriveling, as is 
always the case when kept Jate, nor did I lose 


|}many by rotting, perbaps not more than half a 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
/ 
| 
| 
| 








It was ascertained, on subsequent investigation, 
that a pin, which confined a certain portion of her 
garments to her neck, was by the force of the 
blow driven through the integuments and Spine, 
until it reached the spinal marrow ; and was the 
cause of this instantaneous suspension of all the 
functions of the body or mind. She was restored 
to consciousness, and to the full possession of al! 


her faculties as soon as it was removed. 





Review or Briguton MarKET, FOR THE YEAR 1835, 


13 weeks, ending March 30. 
5988 Beef Cattle, 


“ 


estimated sales $251,496 


173 Stores, do. 4,190 
8348 Sheep, do. 29,218 
3920 Swine, do. 20,580 

$305,484 


13 weeks ending June 29. 
3803 Beef Cattle, estimated sales $174,938 














488 Stores, do, 15,616 
7808 Sheep, do. 23,424 
4072 Swine, do. 23,414 

$237,392 
13 weeks, ending September 28. 
10,035 Beef Cattle, estimated sales $321,290 

4631 Stores, do. 64,034 

42,524 Sheep, do. 74,397 
4470 Swine, do. 15,645 
$475,296 

13 weeks, ending December 28. 
31,270 Beef Cattle, estimated sales $625,400 
10,580 Stores, do. 118,120 
39,480 Sheep, do. 78,960 
10,680 Swine, do. 37,380 
$859,860 

Recapitulation. 

51,096 Beef Cattle, $1,373,054 
15,872 Stores, 201,960 
98,160 Sheep, 205,999 
23,142 Swine, 97,019 
$1,878,032 


1830 =1831 1832 1833 1834 
Beef Cattle, 37,767 33,922 40,807 49,180 36,382 


Stores, 13,685 15,400 9,886 3,286 18,485 
Sheep, 132,697 84,453 100,583 90,722 93,766 


Swine, 19,639 26,871 
—Daily Adv. & Pat. 


14,697 17,408 27,844 





Tue tient. The frequent location of counting 
houses, and other places where business is carried 
on in close and dark situations is equally injurious 
to the sight and to the general health ; for the lat- 
ter is not more affected by confined and ill ventil- 
ated rooms, than the former by dim and obscure 
ones, into which the light of day can hardly ever 
be said fairly to penetrate. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial to the preservation of sight in any degree of 
vigor, that the apartments in which the greatest 
part of our time is spent, and in which are carried 
on those occupations requiring a continued exer- 
tion of our eyes, be in alight and cheerful situa- 
tion ; for whoever neglects this advice, will soon- 
er or later feel its baneful effects. Care should 
be taken to avoid rooms whose windows face 
whitewashed walls, which reflect the rays of the 
sun so powerfully, as in a short time to weaket 
the strongest sight, causing inflammations and 4 
train of other evils. 
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Waxine Marete, for the purpose of protecting 
jt from the effect of the weather when exposed in 
the open air, has been sometime practiced in Eng- 
Jand and might be adopted here with great advan- 
tage, particularly in the preservation of fine Italian 
marble, used in monuments, gravestones, or ceno- 
taphs—as at Mount Auburn or elsewhere—or in 
ornamenting private and public edifices, with 
frieze or entablature, or embellishing gardens, and 
groves, and parks, with statuary. <A late London 
periodical contains an extract from the evidence 
of Mr John Henry, before the Committee of Arts 
and Manufactures. He was the first person who 
used wax as a preservative. He applied it to the 
frieze of the Atheneum and Hyde Park Corner, 
to preserve them from the atmosphere of London. 

His testimony ran thus: The first experiment 
I made was on a piece of polished marble. I took 
wax and made a stripe across it with a hair pen- 
cil; I contrived to warm it till the marble had 
absorbed the wax. and left none on the surface. 
Then I mixed wax with a little turpentine, and | 
found that it went in further, but I found that the 
wax went one sixteenth of an inch into the marble. 
I put it om the top of the house for one winter. 
I found in the spring the polish was all off the 
marble, except where the wax was; this con- 
vinced me that it must be of some use. It makes 
the stone like the finest preserved o!d marble that 
ever was seen. We warm the wax; wejhave 
the marble warm also; and I take off anything 
that is upon the stone, and leave nothing but 
what is within the stone. You must warm the 
whole bust or statue, have the wax as hot as you 
can have it, and take the best means to sett off the 
superfluous matter, I take it off with soft cloth, 
orwith cotton. You may also dissolve the wax in 
turpentine, but it goes in so far, the wax by it- 
self, that it is hardly worth while. I believe 
wax is almost indestructible in the open air,.— 
Bost. Trans. 





Prices of every kind of prodnce have soldom 
been so high as at the present time, Farmers’ 
articles are up to an almecst unexampled height. 
Hay is selling here at $16 to 18 per ton. Flour 
at $8, and butter at 20 a 22 cts. per pound. Wheat 
Oats and the like, all command exorbitant prices. 
Articles of household consumption are so high, 
both in town and country, that hotels are raising 
the price of board, and Hay and Grain, the means 
whereby horses live, are so expensive, that the 
stage-fulks are following the fashion and putting 
up their prices. The late spring kept back vege- 
tation, and the crops were not so large as usual. 
The snow fell so early that two or three weeks of 
feed abroad for cattle were thus lost. Many far- 
mers are now reducing their amount of stock, 
and if the winter holds on like a strong man till 
late in the spring, without flinching, there will be 
tough times’abroad and not a little grumbling.— 
Northampton Courier. 








Ram Roaps in Cities.—The Philad, U. 8. 
Gazette states that on Thursday evening the Com- 
mon Council of that city, by a large majority, 
passed a bill authorizing the construction of a 
Rail Road down Market street. A Rail Road 
runs directly through Schenectady, steam and all. 
A Rail Road also passes through Baltimore. Yet 
we should not think well of a Rail Road passing 
so crowded a thoroughfare as Broadway or Chat- 
ham street. 





IMpoRTANT SurcicaL OpeERATION.—!t is gener- 
ally understood that an accumulation of water on 
the brain is fatal to the patient. Children thus 
affected are supposed to be incurable. ‘ihe St 
John’s Gazette however, mentions a case of a suc- 
cessful surgical operation on a patient suffering 
under this disease by Drs Bavard and Living- 
stone. ‘The patient was a child four months old, 
The operation was performed on the 9th inst.; up- 
wards of a pint of limpid water was discharged 
from the brain. The Gazette says—* lt is now 
ten days since the operation ; and the child is domg 
well, even beyond the most sanguine expectations, 
and the countenance is fast resuming a natural 





appearance. Before the operation, the eyes and 
features were much distorted in consequence of 
the pressure of water on the brain.” 

Extract From Junge Srory’s Evioey or 


Cuier Justice Marsuaryi.—May I be permitted 
also in this presence to allude to another trait in 
his character, which lets us at once into the in- 
most recesses of his feelings with an unerring 
certainty. T allude to the high value, in which he 
held the female sex, as the friends, the companions, 
and the equals of men. I do not here mean to 
refer to the courtesy and delicate kindness, with 
which he was aecustomed to treat the sex: but 
rather to the unaffected respect, with which he 
spoke of their accomplishments, their talents,their 
virtues, and their excellences. ‘The scoffs and 
jeers of the morose, the bitter taunts of the sati- 
rist, and the lighter ridicule of the witty, so pro- 
fusely, and often so ungenerously, poured out upon 
transient follies or fashions, found no sympathy in 
his bosom. He was still farther above the com- 
mon place flatteries, by which frivolty seeks to ad- 
minister aliment to personal vanity, or vice to 
make its approaches for baser purposes. He spoke 
to the sex, wien present, as he spoke of them, 
when absent, in language of just appeal to their 
understandings, their tastes, and their duties. He 
paid a voluntary homage to their genius, and to the 
beautiful productions of it, which now adorn al- 
most every branch of literature and learning. He 
read those productions with a glowing gratitude. 
He proudly proclaimed their merits, and vindica- 
ted on all occasions their claims to the highest dis- 
tinction. And he did not hesitate to assign to the 
great femaleauthors of our day a rank, not infe- 
rior to that of the most gifted and polished of the 
other sex. But above all, he delighted to dwell 
on the admirable adaptation of their minds, and 
sensibilities and affections to the exalted duties as- 
signed to them by Providence. ‘Their superior 
purity, their singleness of heart, their exquisite 
perception of moral and retigious sentiment, their 
maternal devotedness, their uncomplaining sacri- 
fices, their fearlessness in duty, their buoyancy in 
hope, their courage in despair, their love, which 
triumphs most, when most pressed by dangers and 
difficulties ; whieh watches the couch of sickness, 
and smooths the bed of death, and smiles even in 
the agonies of its own sufferings. These, these 
were the favorite topics of his confidential con- 
versation, and on these he expatiated with an en- 
thusiasin which showed them to be present in bis 
daily meditation. 





Domestic Hagits 1n FemaLes.—Many aman 
has owed his success or failure in business as 
much to the management of his wife, as to his 


- — = = — —<— 


own individual actions, ‘Though domestic oecu- 
pations do not hold the high rank to which they 
are justly entitled, yet there is reason to belive that 
the prevailing sentiments are gradually undergo- 
ing a change; that females see more and more 
the propriety of possessing the ability to overlook 
and wisely direct the expenditures of that part of 
the husband’s income which fall under their own 
immediate inspection ; and that they are the most 
deserving characters, whatever their situations, 
who best perform the duties which those situations 
require. We beliove that, at the present day, the 
instances are more common where ladies in the 
higher classes of society deem it no disparagement 
to be familiarly acquainted with all the internal 
concerns of their families. ‘This is considered not 
only a matter of choice, but as absolutely neces- 
sary if they would maintain that character and 
influence which they are destined to maintain in 
Yet to the shame of many a mother it 
must be spoken, that their daughters are suffered 
to come forward in life unprepared to fill any sit- 
uation with usefulness and dignity. ‘They are 
instructed in the elegant but not in the useful arts 
of life ; and the result will be as it often has been, 
where there is no security for the possession of 
wealth, that they will be obliged to exchange the 
voluptuous dream of life spent in feasting on sil- 
ver and dozing amidst curtains of massy velvet, 
endeavoring té account for the strange inconsis- 
tency in the events of real life and the promises of 
romance—to exchange these, and undergo every 
drudgery and every humiliation for the wages of 
lackeys. There is so much truth in the remark, 
that to paint is well; to play the piano is well; 
to embroider, is well; but to be able to make a 
pudding is better than all.” 


society. 





Great Heirer.—Mr Oliver Shaw of Heath, 
slaughtered a two years old Heifer lately, weighing 
as follows. 





Quarters 589 Ibs. 

Tallow 52 

Hide 75 
Total 716 


The Vermont Phenix tells of a two year old 
heifer slaughtered in Brattleboro’ by Mr Elias W. 
Fisher, but it comes a good deal behind Mr 
Shaw’s. ‘The quarters of the Brattleboro’ heifer 
weighed 527 Ibs. hide 60, tallow 32—total 619.— 
Greenfield Mercury. 





Exercise.—The skipping rope, a toy which is 
discarded by the young girl when entering prema- 
ture womanhood, but which ought to be looked 
upon as a necessrary article in every boudoir, or 
private room occupied by a woman of civilized 
life and civilized habits, is one of the best, if not 
the very best, kind of gymnastic exercise that I 


know. It exercises almost every muscle in the 
body. There are few women who do not neglect 
exercise. Men, most of whom have some neces- 


sary out of door occupation—almost universally 
walk more than women. ‘Thousands upon thou- 
sands of English women never cross the threshold 
oftheir houses oftener than once a week, and 
then itis to attend the public worship of their 
Maker; and it is seldom that,in towns, the dis- 
tance to the Church or Chapel is such as te 
occupy more than ten minutes in going thither,— 





Treatise on Diet and Regimen. 
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(From the Baltimore Farmer.) 
MIXED CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 


We are indebted to asubscriber in Washington 
county, Va. for the subjoined communication, 
detailing a series of experiments in the raising of 
potatoes and corn as a crop in common. We 
thank him for his favor; it is just such an essay 
as is most valuable to agriculturists generally. 
Practical results are always preferable to specula- 
tion and theery, because nothing being left to un- 
certainty, the husbandman is encouraged to go on 
and follow the example of his successful neighbor. 
We could wish that others would tread in the 
footsteps of our Washington correspondent, and 
give us statements of their experiments; the in- 
terests of the cultivators of the soil would be 
thereby greatly promoted. 


To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener :— 


Sir—I have noticed in the Farmer and Gar- 
dener of the 17th inst. a description of a sample 
of some fine potatoes presented to you, and also 
quotations of other samples for inspection, the 
weight of the heaviest of which is five lbs, I 
would state for the information of farmers, that] 
I have been a potato raiser for many years ; and, 
perkaps, it may be beneficial to others engaged in 
their culture to understand my method of raising 
as also the quantity I have raised for several 
years. In 1830, I made an experiment on a new 
plan in planting a part of my crop: planting corn 
and potatoes onthe same land. I planted my corn 
six feet east and west, and a row of potatoes be- 
tween each alternate row, and when I gathered 
my crop, I was so well pleased with the plan, that 
I have planted in the same mode ever since, and 
have succeeded in always producing good crops, 
except one year, which was a failure from a se- 
vere drought. In 1831, I had sixteen acres in 
corn at nine feet distance, and potatoes in the 
centre of the corn rows, my crop was fine: on 
the sixteen acres the product of potatoes was 2500 
bushels, corn 25 1-2 bushe!s to the acre; the po- 
tatoes, taken altogether, the largest I have ever 
raised: one weighed 5 pounds, 9 ounces, a num- 
ber of other, 4 pounds and upwards; and I have 
no doubt but there could have been from 80 to 100 
bushels taken from my crop that year, that would 
have averaged 3 pounds. I have come to the 
conclusion, that one fourth, if not more, can be 
raised from the same quantity of seed ; they grow 
much better than in a patch of entire potatoes, 
The potato is a vegetable that grows best ina 
cool, moist climate, and I am of opinion the corn 
crop is but very little diminished in the yield, 
while the potato crop is much promoted in the 
product in planting the two crops on the same 
land. I believe it a great advantage, as in culti- 
vating the crops thus, but little time is lost. I 
throw a furrow open and drop the potato on the 
plan of planting corn, and cover them with the 
plough, at the time the corn should be ploughed 
the first time. The most labor in raising the 
potato in this way, is in taking them up in the 
fali and putting them in the cellar. In 1832 my 
crop was valuable, it yielded 2400 bushels raised 
the same way. In 1833 I had but a light crop, 
as befure stated, owing to a severe drought; in 
1834, my crop was 2900 bushels, the present crop 
was 2000. The potato is a profitable crop.— 
I find them, from experience in feeding, good 
food for horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep. The hog 
is most benefitted to have them cooked and mash- 








ed, and meal mixed among them. It is an easy 
matter, and but little expense, to have a steam 
establishment to cook from 1 to 20 bushels at the 
same time. I have one that 8 bushels can be 
cooked in, in two hours. ‘The plan is simple and 
cheap. Any tolerable handy farmer can fix one 
with a trifling expense. Corn in the ears, or 
shelled, cut straw, or any kind of food that it may 
be necessary to have cooked, can be prepared in 
the same establishment without any alterations 
being necessary in the machine. It may not be 
uninteresting to state a few circumstances as to 
the particulars of a part of my crop. In 1834, 
from 8 acres which I had in corn and potatoes, 
(it being a part of the land I had in the mixed 
crop, I realized an average of the two crops, cern 
and potatoes, rating the latter at 20 cents per 
bushel and the corn at 40 cents, of $52 per acre, 
besides pumpkins and beans: of pumpkins, I 
gathered 6 waggon loads. 

I noticed the description of a large radish in 
the essay on vegetables, A radish which grew 
in my garden this season, weighed 12 pounds 
with the tops and the small roots trimmed off. 

Washington County, Va. W. B. 





(Froin the New York Farmer and Gardener.) 
SAXONY SHEEP. 


Mr Eprrorn—Having heard much of the cele- 
brated flock of Saxony sheep, of the pure Electo- 
ral breed, kept by Mr Henry D. Grove, of Hoo- 
sack, Rensselaer county, and wishing to improve 
my present stock of sheep, I resolved to pay that 
gentleman a visit. I accordingly availed myself 
of a leisure time, and set out witha determination 
to purchase a few, and gather information from 
his experience. Accordingly, after a speedy pas- 
sage of two and a half days, T found myself, an 
entire stranger, at the house of Mr Grove: I was, 
however, received with the kindness and weleonie 
I might have expected from an old acquaintance ; 
after an hour or more of chat, we took a ramble 
over his farm, which I found in excellent order, 
although upon which perhaps considerable im- 
provements might be made, as he informed me 
there had already been made, and were still ma- 
king. He showed me his small stock of excellent 
short horn cattle, all in high condition, and with 
which I was well pleased. We next proceeded 
to a field where were his buck lambs, about 30 in 
number; we yarded and examined these tho- 
roughly, as we did also his ewe lambs in an ad- 
joining field; we next yarded his older bucks, 
and took a searching look at them. His whole 
flock of about 150 ewes were yarded, and J had 
an excellent opportunity of examining them singly, 
and found them to be much superior tu what I 
had anticipated, Having taken plenty of time, 
and exercised my utmost carefulness and attention 
in the examination of Mr Grove’s flock, I think I 
can say, and that too without arrogance or du- 
plicity, it is decidedly the best flock within the 
circle of my acquaintance, especially his ewes, 
his buck lambs, and reserve service bucks. And, 
further, I would most candidly recommend to 
those wishing to improve their flocks, to visit Mr 
Grove, and examine his flock for themselves; I 
feel fully assured none such would return to their 
homes without at least one of his full blood Elec- 
toral Saxons. 1 left home, not expecting to pur- 
chase more than two or three, but finding them 
so excellent, could not leave without taking eleven, 





4 grown bucks, 3 buck lambs, and 4 ewes, which 
cost from $15 to $20 per head at Mr Grove’s; 
cost to transport by waggon to West Troy, $3 50, 
from thence to Manlius, on boat, $5 50, toll 78 
cents; cost of keeping up, $3 50. 

Since my arrival at home, I have been persuad- 
ed, by some particular friends to let them have 
one a piece, three of them, two grown bucks and 
one buck lamb, at $25 per head, and so well are 
my neighbors generally pleased with these sheep, 
that I presume I could sell the remaining ones at 
a much higher rate. I very much approve of Mr 
Grove’s winter management of sheep, which it 
may not be amiss to notice in this place. He has 
a large barn built on a side hill descending to the 
east; the upper part of the building is for keeping 
the hay, and the basement serves as a shed, or 
stable, for it may be closed by doors, or they may 
remain open, at pleasure. At one end is a large, 
warm, and commodious cellar, where potatoes, 
turnips, &c, are kept for winter feeding; these 
are cut in a trough containing 3 or 4 bushels, with 
an instrument not unlike two spades, the edges 
crossing each other at right angles, and fitted to a 
handle about 4 feet long, with which a man will 
cut 2 or 3 bushels per minute. His racks are 
light, convenient, and simple, consisting of three 
small poles, the one at bottom receiving the rounds 
of each side and one pole on each side at top, the 
rounds two feet long and three fourths of an inch 
in diameter, and the top poles separate about two 
feet, then a light manger about two feet wide and 
one foot from the ground, the rack is set firm 
lengthwise in the centre of the manger, which 
catches all that falls from either side of the rack, 
and is an excellent plan to feed grain, potatoes, 
&e. It is the opinion of Mr Grove, (and { count 
him good authority,) that potatoes are preferable 
to turnips for sheep, because they are a much 
more substantial food, and will never cause sheep 
to scour, if they are regularly salted, and other 
wise properly fed. He also considers it highly 
necessary that sheep should be regularly bedded 
with straw; his racks and manger, where his 
sheep are fed, are kept constantly under cover. 
Mr Grove keeps a regular record of birth, deaths, 
sales, and every circumstance relative to his flock 
is there exactly recorded, every sheep is numbered 
by marking the ear, and the number is strictly 
recorded, and many peculiarities highly interest- 
ing I might state; but I will conclude by advising 
my brother farmers to go and see Mr Grove, and 
hear from his lips, and learn by his experience, 
many things for their welfare. 


Manlius, Oct. 27, 1835. Farmer C——. 





Lonpos Warrers.—The waiter alone in a first 
rate London hotel, requires at least ten dollars a 
week from each person, for his own private fees. 
Besides this, there are other servants to pay, the 
bill exclusive. ‘Two guineas are often charged 
fora room for one evening with a pair of wax 
candles. Stage drivers at the end of a day’s jour- 
ney, expect two shillings English (four shillings 
our money) extra from each passenger, Payment 
to ordinary servants in New York money is as 
follows: for one bed one night, two shillings to 
the maid — the porter two shillings — waiter two 
shillings — boots one shilling — all exclusive of 
the bill—M. Y. Mirror. 





We err often, not because we know not, but 
because we do not reflect. 
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ON BREEDING HORSES. 

The following is extracted from a communica- 
tion to the Editor, by 'T. A. Knight, Esq. at 
Downston, Herefordshire. “Having introduced 
for the use of my tenants a high priced stallion, 
of the breed of the large London dray horse, I 
wish to state to agriculturists the grounds upon 
which I wish to anticipate much advantage from 
the introduction of so large an animal. He will, 
[ have reason to believe, be, when full grown, not 
less than seventeen hands high, and very compact 
in form. 

«] conceive myself to have proved, by many 
experiments, of a part of which an account was 
published some years ago in the Philosophical 
Transactions, that the length of the legs of the 
offspring of all those animals which nature has 
intended to accompany their parents in flight, at 
an early age, is governed wholly by the habits of 
the female parent. This tribe of animals compre- 
hends the horse, the cow, the sheep, and deer, 
and many others. Ifthe female parent be of low 
stature, and descended from a breed of a similar 
form and size, the length of the legs of the off- 
spring will be short, and will not be increased in 
length, though they will in strength, by any influ- 
ence of its male parent, however tall and large 
that may have been; and the converse of this 
proposition will be found equally true. 

“ The experience of almost every farmer must 
have taught him that horses with drop shoulders 
and bodies, and capacious chests, are more capa- 
ble of bearing hard and long-continued labor than | 
those of which the shoulders, and of course the | 
chests, are shallow and the legs long; but — 


paratively few know how rapidly the powers of 
| 


draft in any animal mechanically decrease With | cows, and found them near the end of the winter 
the length of the lezs, comparatively with the | jn such high order as to draw his particular atten- 
depth of the shoulders and body. If a horse, | tion, 


proportioned as English horses now generally | 


‘xte. ig i as : rhi 
are, be sixteen hands high, his fore legs, measured | manner in which they had been kept, and found 


from the elbow joint, will be about three feet, or | 
nine hands high, and his shoulder about two feet | 
four inches, or seven hands high. If such a horse 
he able to raise, by means of a cord passed over 
a pulley, a weight of a thousand pounds, another 
horse similar to that in every other respect, except 


that of having its legs eight inches shorter, would, 


form be able to raise twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds, or one fourth more, with considerable 
less exertion ; for his power would increase with 
the diminished length of his legs, nearly in the 








same proportion as the power of the weights upon 
the longer arms of the steelyards is increased by 
being made to recede from the points of suspen- 
sion; and if the length of the leg of such horse, 
comparatively with the depth of the shoulder, 
were further diminished, its power would increase 
in an accumulating ratio. The enormous strength 
of a bull of mature age, affords familiar evidence 
of the truth of these positions; and I doubt much 
whether the offspring of a Norwegian pony, and 
a strong and low draft mare would not be found 
capable of drawing a heavier weight up hill, to 
any considerable distance, than the largest horse 
of the ordinary form and proportion ; whilst it 
would not, probably, exceed two thirds of its 
Weight, nor require more than two thirds the 
quantity of food; and it would possess much 
more activity, and be much less subject to acci- 
dents. And I have good reason to believe that 
more perfect animals, for supplying mankind with 


. ‘> kind and quality of the hay with which the cows 
on account of the mechanical advantages of its, 


| order than his, though this had been fed five times | 





food, may generally be obtained by cross-breeding | dairy or its products, is well established and illus- 
from females of small, and male animals of large ' trated by a communication from Mr Russel Wood- 
size, than from any breed of fixed and permanent | ward, published in Memoirs of the New York 
habits, relative to size.” —Eng. Far. Mag. Board of Agriculture, in substance as follows :— 
Having formerly kept a large number of cows, 


Feepine Live Srocx in Winter.—There is, I observed many amongst them dried up their 
perhaps, nothing relating to rural economy, in | milk so early in the fall, that they were not profit- 
which the farmers differ more, both in theory | able, while others with the same keeping, gave 
and practice, than in feeding their cattle in the | milk in plenty until late in the season. T likewise 
winter season. We speak not now of the differ- | have often heard my neighbors observe, that some 
ent kinds of fodder, or of their comparative value | of their cows, though very good in the forepart 
in the feeding of stock, but merely of the manner of the season, dried up their milk so early that 
and frequency with which the cattle are fed. | they were unprofitable, and they would have to 

Many farmers believe it indispensable, both as | put them off; I accordingly found it expedient to 
to the good condition of their stock and the great- | find out the cause, if possible: and when I brought 


est economy of fodder, to feed them five times, at \to mind the ways that some of my young cows 
had been kept and milked, | attributed the cause 


least, each day, during the winter; while others | 
practice feeding but three or four times in a day ;| to the milking of them the first season they gave 
|milk; and by many experiments since, ¢ have 


and again, others but twice. 

Experiment alone can prove which of these found that young cows, the first year they gave 
modes of feeding will carry stock through the | milk may be made, with careful milking and good 
winter in the highest order, and with the least | keeping, to give milk almost any length of time 
expense of fodder. Our own experience on the | required, say from the first of May to the first of. 
subject is decidedly in favor of feeding but twice | February following, and will give inilk late always 
More than twenty years’ observation | after, with careful milking. But if they are left 


in a day. 
and experience in the keeping of stock, in a cli- to dry up their milk early in the fall, they will be 


mate, where, on an average, dry fodder is required | Sure to dry up their milk each succeeding year, 
to be given more than seven mouths in the year, lit they have a calf near the same season of the 
has given us an opportunity to test the value of | Year ; and nothing but extraordinary keeping will 
the several modes of feeding above mentioned. | prevent it, and that buta short time. I have had 
We were first induced to try the experiment of | them dry up their milk in August, and could not 
feeding twice in a day only, from information | by any means make them give milk much past 
communicated to us by a very intelligent and suc- that time in any succeeding year. I had two 
cessful farmer, in a neighboring town. He said heifers, which had calves in April, and after get- 
he had a few years before occasion to call on a/ ting them geutle, I set a boy to milk them for the 


farmer’s widow to aid in the appraisal of several | Season, (which is often done the first season on 
/account of their having small teats:) he was care- 


less, and dried them both up in August, Although 
I was satisfied I should lose the greater part of 
the profit of them afterwards, yet | took it upon 
me the foliowing year to milk them myself and 
I could 




















He inquired of the widow, particularly, the | 


she had given ‘them nothing but hay through the | give them good feed, but to no purpose. 
winter ; and that in consequence of having no | ot make them give milk much past the time they 


man or boy to tend her stock, she had been ob- | dried the year before. I have two cows now 
liged to do it herself; and being in rather feeble | that were milked the first year they had calves, 
health, she had never fed them but twice in a day, | Until near the time of their calving again, and have 


| continued to give milk as late as ever since, if we 
: 


This led him to examine, particularly, as to the 
will milk them.—Gen. Far. 


7 





Great Fire 1x Lonpon.—The great fire in 
London, on the 2d September, 1666, consumed 89 
| churches, 13,200 houses, and 400 streets, the city 
| gates, Guildhall, numerous public structures, hos- 

pitals, schools, libraries, and stately edifices, leav- 

| ing a rained space of 436 acres, from the Tower 
to the Temple Chureh, and from the North-East 
Gate along the City Wall, to Holburn Bridge, and 
destroying property to tie estimated amount, even 
then, of 10,000,000/., or nearly $50,000,000. Yet 
within less than five years after this terrible cal- 
amity, the city was almost wholly rebuilt, in a 
style of far greater regularity, security, commmodi- 
ousness, and salubrity. 

Who then can doubt that New York, with her 
commerce, the number, wealth, and enterprise of 
her citizens, will not even more rapidly recover 
from the consequences of the recent fire ? 

\t the period of the fire in London, its popula- 
tion was about 500,000. 


had been fed. He found the hay not so good as | 
his own, while the cows were in much higher | 


a day through the winter. 

From a knowledge of these facts, he afterwards 
adopted the same mode of feeding, giving his cat- 
tle just so much, twice a day, as they would eat 
up perfectly clean, and no more ; and _ has since 
found it, by experience, both a saving of fodder 
and a benefit to his stock, From this information 
we adopted the practice of feeding but twice in a 
day, something more than ten years ago, and have 
found the same favorable results.—.Vorthern Far. 

Ov tHe Ferpine anp ManaGement or Mincu | 
Cows.—lIt is of great consequence in the man- 
agement of a dairy that the cows should be treat- 
ed with gentleness, so that they may not be afraid 
of being milked, or dislike the miiker. A cow 
will not yield her milk willingly to a person she | 
fears, hates, or apprehends ill treatment from. 
Young cows, in particular, may have their char- 
acters for gentleness and good milkers formed by 
the manner in which they are treated. ‘This 
truth, of much importance to all concerned in a 





The young children of people advanced in 
years, remind me (says Johnson) of a little boy’s 
dog: fondled without reason, or satiety. 
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| of water for their cattle and for domestic uses. 


(7? The members of the Massachusetts Society for 


promoting Agriculture, are informed that they may re- 
ceive the Address delivered by Gen. Dearborn, at the 


last Cattle Show in Brighton, on application to Mr Geo. 
C. Barrett, New England Farmer office, No. 52 North 
Market street. 








THE SEASON, &c. 


After tendering the compliments of the season togour 


readers we would observe that we have been induced by 
a wish to comply with the mandat s of Fashion, (a pre- 
siding personage that is particularly despotic in a free 


government,) to dispense with a new year’s boy's address. 


We had engaged a muse and half harnessed our Pegasus 
for a sleigh-ride in the purlieus of Parnassus, when we 
were ordered by the irresistable dictator aforesaid to cut 


the acquaintance of the songstress, and let the pad go to | 
browse in the first wood lot, which came within the cir 
cuit of our observation. 


But appreliensive lest some ad- 
mirers of new year’s rhymes might complain of a lack of 
their customary dishes of distichs and dithyrambics, we | 
have given them a few tit bits on the last page, under | 
the head “ Sketches of Winter.” 
appetite for poetry, as much as pellets of snow would 


These may allay the | 
supply the want of water to a flock of thirsty sheep, long- 
ing for a tepid stream at hand in the depth of a dry win- 
ter, when rain drops are as scarce as honey dew in Jan- 
uary. 

The fact is, that poor poetry is most miserable stuff — 
an abomination (according to Horace) as well to gods as | 
men. The namby-pamby tintinabulum of ordinary 
rhyme-mongers is as offensive to persons of sense and 
sensibility as a cat-serenade toa sick man suffering from 
spasms of nervous irritability. And good poetry is too 
precious an article to be wasted on petty occasions or | 
unworthy objects. ‘ Verse,’’ said an excellent critic, 
himself a poet, “ Verse is the mellow fruit of toil in- 
tense,” 





| 
. . | 
It must, in order to be worthy the name ef po- | 
etry, be the result of arduous and continuous effort, by | 
one who is favored with great and peculiar mental pow- 
ers. 





To throw poetry away on trifling themes, every | 
day events, and common occupations, is a prostitution of | 
genius, and worse than casting pearls to switie. 

It would, no doubt, be acceptable to some, and may be 
expected by many, of our readers if we were to give | 
retrospective views and sketches of the most prominent | 
events which have signalized the annals of the last year. 
It would be impossible, however, to give notices of oc- 
currences within that period which would present new 
or useful information to those who enjoy the perusal of | 
the numberless journals which do or may accommodate 
every individual in our happy land. If we were able 
to comprise an “ Iliad in a nut-shell,” or draw a dia- 
grain of a solar eclipse on our thumb nail with micros- 
copic minuteness and mathematical precision, we would 
attempt'to convey some definite ideas of our differences 
with France — the progress of Lynch’s law — Abolition- 
ism — the great fire in New York — prospects of different 
candidates for the presidency of the United States, &c. | 
But the utmost possible extension of our sketches would | 
afford no better idea of these important subjects than a 
brick from the ruins of the tower of Babel would present 
of the design and architecture of that ancient edifice. 

A retrospect of the agricultural developements and 
products of the year 1535, gives on the whole much | 
eause for gratitude and thanksgiving. ‘The average tem- 





| been well remunerated for their labors, and the country, 
all things taken into consideration, was, we believe, never 


| thanksgiving, which is the only return we can render 


| remarkably large specimen. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


perature of the summer months has been much lower 
than usual, and drought has,in the Northern States, been 
very severe. Even since winter commenced, farmers, in 
many parts of the country have suffered much for want 
Still the 
prices of agricultural products have quite kept pace with 
the difficulties of production ; so that cultivators have 


in a more prosperous condition. Modern improvements 


in agriculture, by introduting a variety of articles of cul- | 


| 





ture, have, in a great measure, obviated the danger of 
When the weather is too cool for In 





general scarcity. 
dian corn, it is generally well adapted to potatoes, and 
when wheat proves deficient, rye is commonly ak 
dant ; and, on the whole, there is no deficiency of means 
and oceasion for manifesting that spirit of gratitude and 


to the great Besrower of individual and national pros- 


perity. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Jan. 2. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Prars.—By Cheever Newhall, of Dorchester, Beurre 
d’Aremberg: very fine and delicious. 
By William Kenrick, sent by Dr S. P. Hildreth from 
Marietta, Ohio, an enormous fruit, the Pound pear —a 


Avries.—By Mr Pratt, from Oakley Place, in Water- 
town; asmall round russetty fruit, of excellent flavor, 
evidently the Pomme Grise. 

By E. Bartlett, one of the Vice Presidents, the Gold- 
en Pippin, an old English fruit, and the most celebrated 
apple of former times,and good even now in many parts 





of England, as their writers state ; a small round yellow 
fruit, of an excellent and sweet flavor, relieved by a 
slight acid. Pippin, a fine fruit. Also, Lady Apple and 
Fountain Apple. . 

By William Kenrick, received of Dr S. P. Hildreth, 
of Marietta, Lemon Pippin, a native of Ohio, a fruit of 
medium size, somewhat oblong and conical, pale yellow, 
For the Committee. 


Witiiam Kewrick. 


and of excellent flavor. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 

Col. Marshall i’. Wilder, of Dorchester, presented 
three specimens of Camellia Japonica, var. Anemone- 
flora alba: do. Chandlerii ; do. Rosa mundi. Mr Wil- 
der exhibited on the 19th ult. fine specimens of Camellia 
Japonica, var. Elegans of the English ;.and Eximia of 
the French, and probably of the English ; the two last 
named varieties and Chandlerii were much admired for 
their elegance. This species of plant has ail the splen- 
dor of the Rose, and although it has no perfume, yet its 
foliage adds so much to its beauty that Flora may be said 
to have denied usa preference — they are queens — 


“ With gorgeous wings, the marks of sovereign sway, 
‘'he two contending princes make their way.” 


Col. Wilder stands pre-eminent as a cultivator of this 
splendid flower; he has made very large importations 
from England and France, and we understand he can 
show a greater variety of the Camellia than any otlier 
person in Massachusetts, if not in the United States. 

For the Committee. S. Wacker. 





Stciry Squasu.—A huge Squash from Sicily may be 
seen at Staples & Tombs’ Stall. It weighs seventy 
pounds. 





Late rrom Evrors.—By the ships Poland and gt 
James, arrived at New York, Paris dates to the 21st of 
November, and London to the 2Ist, are received. 

Mr Barton had not left Paris, though it was said he 
had taken passage in the ship Albany, to sail on the Ist 
December. 

England is said to have offered her mediation through 
Long Graneville, her Ambassador at Paris,for the seitle- 
ment of the question between France and the United 
States. The Gazette of France adds, “that in thanking 
Lord Granville for this offer of mediation, it was intima- 
ted that orders had been given for the equipment of J5 
ships of the line and 18 frigates.” 

A sudden change has come over the prospects of Eu- 
rope, on account of sume demonstrations made by the 
Emperor of Russia, particularly a savage speech which 
he put forth at Warsaw. Both the French and English 
papers are filled with indignation at the tone assumed by 
the Czar, and a war between Russia and France, is re- 
presented as by. no meansimprobable. It is a topic even 
more fruitful of discussion in the French and English 
papers than the American question. 

The meeting of the Chambers is postponed from the 


| 28th December to the 12th January. 


Paris, Nov. 11, (evening.)—The statement of the 
Charge d' Affaires of America having received his pass- 
ports is confirmed ; in consequence, the French Charge 
d’ Affaires will be recalled from Washington. 

The Courier Frangais says, that the fleet fitting out at 
Brest is intended for the eventuality of a war with 
America, and that the representations of French diploma- 
cy will have much more force when backed by such 
preparations as these! It seems as affairs now stand, 
that war is the only possible solution of the question. 

The French and English papers are much occupied 
with speculations on the state of affairs between America 
and France. 





Boston Peart anv Literary Gazette ; Edited by 
Isaac C. Pray, Jr.—We cannot refrain from giving this 
excellent paper a passing notice. It is one which does 
credit to the literature of New England. Its able editor 
has been indefatigable in his endeavors to present to the 
public an American work of which we might not be 
ashamed. He has succeeded. Among the regular con- 
tributors, we notice the names of most of our best writers. 
The typographical appearance of the work is superior. 
It is published in a quarto form, at $3 per annum.— 
Communicated. 





Butrer.—There is a great quantity of Butter, and of 
a good quality, now in the market. Large dealers are not 
anxious to buy. Lots have been sold from waggons at 
20 and 22 cents per Ib. We noticed a lot of 1500 Ibs. of 
fair quality, which was sold by a dealer for 20 cents per 
Ib. Our quotations in the domestic market, retad/ prices, 
are continued. 





The President has communicated to Congress the 
bequest of Mr James Smithson, of London, to the Unit- 
ed States, for the purpose of founding at Washington 
an establishment under the name of “ the Smithsonian 
Institution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 

The Massachusetts Legislature for 1836 commenced 
its session this day. There will be presented during the 
session various petitions for silk incorporations. 

The stock of Hops in the market is small. Sales 
have been made for small lots first sort at 15 cts. per !b. 


Eastern Hay commands a high price. Sales have 





been made at 24 to 26 dollars per ton. 
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Price Currest.—Our Report remains without any 
material change this week. The operations in Wool 
have been more brisk, in consequence of the late rains 
having given a supply of water to manufacturers. 


The Grain Market is brisk ; though prices have re- 
duced a shade. We give from the Dele Courier the 
following comparative statement of imports of Grain 
into this market for the last 5 years :— 


Corn. Oats. Rye. 

bushels bushels bushels 
1831 161,131 239,809 49,495 
1832 1,207,676 178,771 47,660 
1833 =: 1,400,980 329,320 45.803 
1834 941 807 327,011 32,571 
1845 948,115 354,113 23,649 


A pair of human ears was found in the arcade, New 
Orleans. The owner of course did not claim them. It 
was bad enough to be cropped. 





Mr Smeaton, the architect of the famous Eddystone 
light house, says he can build a bridge from Dover to 
Calais—distance about 25 miles—across the English 
channel 


BRIGHTON MARKET,—M onpay, Jay. 4, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market 925 Beef Cattle, 450 Sheep, and 75 
Swine. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—Prices have declined atrifle; a 
smaller number brought our highest fine quotations 
We notice an extraordinary yoke from Northboro’ 
Worc Co. taken for 30s; small cattle 20s a 25s Gd. 
Barrelling Catile—Mess 25s 6d No. 1, 22s. No. 2, 19s 


Sheep—Sales quick ; lots were taken at 15s, 18s, 24s, 
30s, and 36s. 
Swine—Retail prtce 5 for sows, and 6 for barrows. 








HAY and COTTON PRESS. 

The subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new and 
useful Machine for Pressing Hay, Cotton, eos, Cider, and 
all compressible commodities, which he has recently invented 
aud which for power, utility and cheapness, he can recom- 
mend to their use. 

The advantage this Machine has over all others that have 
been introduced is, it is capable of producing double the 
power without injury to the machinery. 

Thatis there are two shafts that convey the power to the 
commodity to be pressed, instead of one; and the machinery 
being fixed to both, operate equally. ‘he Machine may be 
constructed to operate with cogs or chains pressing down or 
up, or both at the same time. ‘he subscriber has a machine 
ia successful operation, which is said by good judges to exceed 
anything yet introduced for pressing hay. The subscriber 
has secured Letters Patent for the above invention and is now 
ready to dispose of rights for States Counties or Towns. 

Any information respecting said Machine may be bad by 
ealling on Dame, Baker and Clement of Gorham, Cumberland 
county, Maine. SAMUEL TT. BAKER, 

This certifies that we the undersigned having seen and used 
the above Press do not hesitate to say that in our opinion for 
cheapness of construction, power and utility, it is far superior 
to anything yet introduced. 

Rev, James Lewis, Moses Fogg, 

S.C. Clement, Postmaster, Col. Samuel Stephensen, 

Daniel Baker, Esq. Jacob 8S. Smith, Esq. 

Capt. Robert Johnson, Wm. E. Files, Town Rep. 

J.C. Baker. 


Goruam, Nov. 11, 1835. eow3m 





WANTED. 


A good capable Man with a Wife, is wanted to go to Illi- 
hols and take charge of a farm—also four or five good men for 
assistants ; liberal compensation will be paid, with all neces- 
sary expenses for the journey, for terms please apply to 
Grigg’s & Weld, Boston. Letters post paid will receive 


Immediate attention. ew6w Jan. 5 





WANTED A SITUATION 


As Gardener, a steady, active man, who is conversant with 
every departmeut of the business, and has lived for some 
years in some of the most respectable places in Massachu- 
setts, and will be highly recommended by his former employ- 
ers. Any commands directed to ‘T, L.G., care of Mr P. 
Mooney, Book Store, Federal Street, will be respectfully 
attended to, January 5th, 1836 

NEW VARIETY OF BARLEY. 

For sale a few bushels of superior German Barley, with- 
ont hulls, weighs 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and will be found a 
great acquisition to the cultivator. Price $1 per peck. 

an. 6 G. C. BARRETT. 


. GREEN HOUSE GLASS. 
yo! superior thickness for sale by LORING & KUPFER 
No, 10 Merchants Row. 3m Jan- 6 1836. 











FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn thereon,tor sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq of said Marlborough. 6m 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 


JOSEPH DAVENPORT, of Colerain, Mass. offers for 
sale 16,000 trees of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul 
berry, being a part of his trees cultivated at Colerain and at 
Suffield, Ct., 16 miles north of Hartford, ote mile from the 
river. The trees are from 2 to 5 feet high. Price according 
to size, from 25 to 30 dollars per hundred, Were propagated 
from trees that endured the last severe winter unprotected, 
Purchasers will be furnished with a knowledge of its culture 
and suitable soil, which, if attended to will ensure it without 
protection against the severity of our climate. ‘Trees will be 
carefully packed and forwarded by land or water to any part 
of the country. Orders received by mail will receive proimpt 
attention. Colerain, Oci. 5, 1835 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
Fruit axp ORNAMENTAL TREEs. 

Nursery oF Winrniam Kenrick, Nonantum Hill in 
Newton, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road. 
Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears,— 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarins, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawerries, &¢.— 

Morus Mutticautts, or C. inese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, the 100 or 1000—and Plantations for silk furnished at the 
reduced prices and reasonable rates. 

12,000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready for 
sale. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, aud Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds, — Als» Herbaceous flowering plants, Peonies and 
splendid Double Dahiias. 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size, con- 
tinually improve as the numbers are augmented. These 
now comprise nearly 400,(00—covering compactly about 
20 acres, 

All orders left with Gro. C. Barrett, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 
tory, Nos 51 § 52, North Market street, will be in like man- 
ner auly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 





A VALUABLE FARM FOR RENT, 

Tue Farm lately occupied by Doct. Seth Millington, dee’d., 
about one mile from the town of St. Charles. The Land is 
first rate, and in good order for cultivation. There are two 
orchards of choice variety of fruits, embracing many kinds of 
cider and keeping Apples—there are in all about 3000 fruit 
Trees; there is also an orchard and j.edge of white Mulberry 
Trees, 2000 in number, n excellent order for rearing silk 
worms—[it is proven that this climate is well adapted to the 
growing of silk, There are about sixty acres in these or 
chards. ‘here are about twenty acres in good timothy 
meadow, about torty acres of excellent pasture adja: nt to 
the Mill, and about fifty acres of other land for farming pur- 
poses. There is on the farm a valuable Ox Tread Mill, 
which is capable of grinding 40 or 50 bushels of corn or 
wheat in a day—the mill will be leased together with ten oxen. 
Tie buildings are a capacious dwoalling house ; a good barn, 
stable, kitehen, and other out houses. ‘There is also on the 
farm a valuable mine of superior Stone Coal, capable of 
supplying any quantity—two shafis have already been sunk. 
The farm may be leased entire, or divided in such manner as 
will best suit tenants, for one year, or term of years, apply at 
this office or to J. M. MILLINGTON, Adin’r. 

t. Charles, Mi. sept 19 of Seth Millington dee’d, 








COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a: d well bound 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Nov. 25 


SEEDS AT NEW ORLEANS. 
AMOS B. BASS has for sale, at New Orleans, Boxes of 
Garden Seeds for dealers, small boxes do, do, for family gar- 
dens, of the growth of 1835. Dec. 30 


SEEDS. 
H. L. HOFFMAN, Draggist, St. Louis, has for sale a large 
and very superior collection of Garden and Flower Seeds. 
put up at the New England Agricultural Warehouse. Dec. 30 


SEEDS IN FLORIDA. 
ELIABSTONE BREWER, Apalachicola, has for sale, 
boxes of assorted Garden Seeds, of a superior quality put up 
at the N. E. Seed Store, Boston. Dec. 30 








TEAZLE SEED. 
Just received 50 Ibs. ; rime Teazle Seed, ‘The importance 
of this crop merits the attention of agriculturists. 








Dec. 16, G. C. BARRETT, 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
- FROM | To 
barrel | 150) 299 

















Apexes, Russetts and Baldwins, 
Beans, white, . ° ‘ bushel} 125) 175 
| BEEF, mess, 5 ‘ | barrel | 10 50 | 11 G0 
Cargo, No. 1, P . . “ 850) 900 
prime, ; . ae 700| 725 
Breswax, (American) . . | pound 25) 47 
KurTrerR store, No, a . oi 20; 
CHueEse, new milk, . : ° ‘ “ 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ; o 46 50 
. southern, geese, é " 2 | 45 
FLax, American, . : ‘ . as 9} 10 
Fisu, Cod, . ‘ ‘ quintal| 271) 279 
Fiour, Genesee, . . Cash barrel | 775| 787 
Baltimore, Howard street, ws 775| 78) 
Baltimore, wharf, ‘ ‘ = 750| 762 
Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ a 752) 775 
Gratin, Corn, northérn yellow . bushel | 108] 109 
southern flat yellow « 1 09 | 110 
white, ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 97) 100 
Rye, northern, , , os 1 0! J 12 
Barley, , ; . ° “ 90! 100 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) $6 62 | 64 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 lbs |. 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . 7 . os 23 00 | 26 00 
hard pressed, , : . . si 20 00 | 24 00 
Honey, ‘ ‘ : gallon | 
Hops, Ist quality . P pound 15 14 
2d quality ‘ ‘ ‘ as 10 ll 
Larvp, Boston, Ist sort, . . ‘ sad 12 13 
southern, Ist sort, =, =. ll 12 
LEATHER, s/aughter, sole, : ; “ 19 20 
do, upper, 7, mee 12 14 
dry hide, sole, . ‘ e 9! 41 
do. —_ upper, . , " 18; 2 
Philadelphia, sole, . “ 27| 2 
Baltimore, sole, . R = 25 27 
Lime, hest sort, 5 ® : ‘ cask | 112] 115 
Paster Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. $12) 337 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 00 | 21 00 
Navy,mess,. -) % . 
bone, middlings, scarce, . * | 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . ‘ + |bushel| 225) 250 
Red Top, : : ; " 7%| 90 
Red Clover, northern, pound 10) Wt 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . . | bushel! 275| 300 
TaLtow,tried, . . ° ‘ ewt, 850) 900 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65 | 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 55| 65 
do. 3-4ths do, ed ‘55S 58 
do, 1-2 do. ad | 50 
do. 1-4 and common ” 40| 46 
Native washed . . “ 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . <4 58 60 
o> | Ist Lambs, . ‘ “ 50 53 
E2)2d do. lel “ 40| 41 
22 13d do, ‘ : “ 30) 35 
@ Ist Spinning, . : “ 48; SO 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib. 











PROVISION MARKET... 
RETAIL PRICES. 





Hams, northern, ° ° |pound; 12] 12 
southern, and western, se 11; 12 
Pork, whole hogs, ; , si 6 7 
PouLtrRyY, . ° ‘ “ 10} 14 
Butrer,(tub) , : . “ 20| 24 
lump : . sd 24| 27 
Ecé@s, ° . y . dozen| 25| 2% 
PoTATORS, . bushel| 30 
CIDER, | barrel | 125) 178 





VALUABLE NEW WORK ON SILK 


American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
office of the New England Farmer—being the art of growing 
the Mulberry and manufacture of Silk on the system of sue- 
cessive crops each season—by We. Kenrick, author of the 
New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
bound in cloth. Booksellers and traders supplied on favorable 
terms. GEO, C. BARRETT. 





FARM FOR SALE, 


Situated in Leominster, County of Worcester, on the main 
road midway between the towns of Leominster and Fitchburg 
and lately occupied by Mr Henry Jackson, deceased. Said 
Farm contains about 76 acres of land, and has on it a house 
and barn in good repair, an orchard, good pasturage and 
wood lot. For further information apply to Mr Benjamin 
Peirce, near the premises — or 

DR. J. B. S. JACKSON, 

Dec. 9 ot No. 6, Bedford Place. 
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MISCBYLLAW YZ. 
SKETCHES OF WINTER. 


BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 


a 


The hoary Monarch of the inverted year 

Silvers the forest, desolate and sear, 

Sol, pale and powerless, with weak slanting ray 
Scarce marks the boundaries of night and day ; 

The North wind, sallying from the frigid zone, 
Threatens to seize the abdicated throne 

Of Heaven's bright Regent — binding earth and main 
In one all powerful, all pervading chain, 

Whose tiny links, though viewless serve to make 
Bands, which Omnipotence alone can break. 


The snow-capp'd cottage, and the hoary hill, 

The palsied landscape, desolate and still, 

The bitter biting, brawling brumal blast 

The fleecy, flitting frost work, falling fast 

Throvgh many a‘dark dull night and dreary day, 

Still shew stern winter's unrelenting sway : — 
Though Sol his annual circuit has begun, 

Nature deplores the absence of the Sun, 

With many a frozen but fast falling tear, 

Which decks with silver sheen the northern hemisphere. 


The hand of industry is now excluded 

From glebe and garden winter has denuded, 

The landscape stripp’d its garniture laid low, 

Seems dead and wrapp’d in winding sheets of snow. 
Well, since the season drives us from the fields, 

Cull the rich fruits the social fire side yields 

And cultivate those intellectual flowers 

Which shed their sweets in winter's dreary hours, 
Having well listed, please to close the door, 

And when the North wind roars, why — Jet him roar: 
But see the blusterer no admission gains 

Through yawning crevices and broken panes. 

Please to be seated near the social fire 

Just point blank eye-shot from the nymph you admire 
(Though this cold weather furnishes, you know, sir, 
A good apology for sitting closer,) 

Let books and conversation then impart 

Their mental opulence to head and heart, 

And you will find, while pleasure gilds the hour 
Knowledge is happinees, as well as power. 





AIR AND HOT ROOMS.—At each breath we draw 
more than a cubic inch of oxygen, or of the vital 
principle of the air is consumed ; and whereas 
this principle constitutes one fourth of the air in- 
halad, if pure, it forms but a fifth part of that 
which is exhaled from the lungs. Now the num- 
ber of respirations is about 25 per minute, or 1500 
hourly. Suppose, then, a person to sleep eight 
hours in a perfectly close room, and to breathe 
successive volumes of pure air, without any ad- 
mixture of that expired, and at the end of that 
time he will have entirely consumed, so far as 
this vital principle is concerned, 20 feet of atmos- 
pherie air, This, however, is a mere illustration 
of the subject, for the circumstances supposed can 
not occur, but it serves to show the importance of 
two things, viz. a large room and abundant venti- 
lation. Unless attention be paid to ventilation, 
the air is much more rapidly contaminated than 
is generally supposed. Its extreme fluidity leads 
us to imagine that a body of it cannot, for any 
considerable time, retain its place undisturbed. 
On the contrary, it is found that where there are 
no causes of disturbance, air will remain for a 














long time stationary. Thus the fixed air which 
forms in the vats of brewers being specifically 
heavier than the atmosphere, will keep its place 
for an indefinite period. Jn the case of a sleeping 
apartment, our own senses inform us of the change 
which is produced by respiration and the effluvi- 
um from our persons. After leaving our room, 
if it remains closed, we find on returning to it that 
the air is close and offensive. 

A sleeping apartment should be of the largest 
size which can be commanded, and should be 
well aired through the day, to prepare it for occu- 
pation at night. Even at night the health is best 
promoted by having a door left partly open, and 
many persons find the addition of a current from 
a window, if ata reasonable distance, no disad- 
vantage. ‘The question is often asked, as to the 
expediency of keeping fire in the sleeping apart- 
ment during severe weather, A fire kept burning 
during the night is decidedly prejudicial to a per- 
son in health, if his body be well covered he can 
not suffer from breathing an atmosphere of a low 
temperature, and he is a gainer by being better 
prepared to admit into the lungs the cold air 
which he meets abroad, Besides, cold air being 
more condensed, furnishes more oxygen within 
the same space, from which the blood gains in 
richness, and the skin in color. A fire kept 
through the day, and extinguished at bed-time, 
subjects the room to the disadvantage of a decrea- 
sing temperature through the night, a source of 
discomfort and even of danger. 

In regard to fires, it should be recollected that 
they act on the atmosphere, not only by consuming 
its oxygen, but by diminishing its moisture. It 
is a familiar fact, that the higher the temperature 
of the air, the greater the amount of moisture 
which it is capable of dissolving ; hence the ex- 
ternal atmosphere warmed by the sun’s rays, re- 
tains its due proportion of this principle. But 
when the air is artificially heated, there being no 
supply from which moisture can be obtained, it 
becomes naturally dry, and from this cause ill 
fitted for maintaining in full vigor the vital process. 
Many persons on entering a hot room, find them- 
selves greatly annoyed by this circumstance ; the 
membrane of the nose is deprived of its moisture 
of evaporating, and the sensation is at once pro- 
duced of difficult respiration, as if the nasal pas- 
sage was obstructed, To remedy this drying of 
air by artificial heat, the plan has been adopted of 
placing a vessel of water near the fire, the evapo- 
ration of which may furnish moisture to take the 
place of that abstracted ; and the expedient will 
be found to answer a very good purpose. Dry hot 
air is injurious to furniture, and still more so to 
books, warping the backs and springing the leaves. 
We have known books remove spontaneously 
from their shelves, in consequence of their vicini- 
ty to the hot draught of air from a furnace.— 
Phil. Com. Her. 





Up ro Sxurr.—The following singular calcu- 
lation of Lord Stanhope on the quantity of time 
consumed in the uncleanly and unnatural habit 
of snuff-taking is worthy of perusal.. It will be 
perceived that his Lordship ‘was up to snuff ;’ 
und should it meet the eyes of any old snuffer, 
we hope he will not be disposed to turn up his nose 
ut it. 

« Every professed, inveterate, incurable snuff- 
taker,” says his Lordship ; “ at a moderate com- 


pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of blowing 
and wiping the nose,and other incidental circum. 
stances, consumes a minute and a half. One 
minute and a half out of every ten, allowing six. 
teen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two 
hours and twentyfour minutes out of every natural 
day, or one day out of ten, One day out of ever 
ten amounts to thirtysix days and a half in a year, 
Hence, if we suppose the practice to be persisted 
in forty years, two entire years of the snuff-taker’s 
life will be dedicated to tickling his nose, and two 
more to blowing it. ‘The expense of snuff-boxes 
and handkerchiefs, will be the subject of a second 
essay, in which it will appear that this luxury 
encroaches as much on the income of the snuff- 
taker as it does on his time; and that by proper 
application of the time and money thus lost to the 
public, a fund might be constituted for the dis. 
charge of the national debt of Great Britain.” 





Money 1n tHe Banx.—A miser having careful- 
ly deposited his darling treasure in a bank of 
earth under a hedge,—in one of his visits to the 
spot, which contained all his hopes, found his 
money gone. His lamentations attracted several 
persons, when a wag, who had more wit than feel- 
ing, observed that it “was very surprising that 
the old gentleman should lose his money, as it 
was put into the Bank.” 





PROSPECTUS. 
Naw Escianp Farmer ann Garvener’s Jounnau. 

This is a weekly paper, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Rural Economy. It is conducted by THomas G. Fessevpgn, assist- 
ed by various Agricultural writers, and by the observations of many 
of the best practical Cultivators in the United States. The New 
England Parmer is printed with a new type on good paper in a 
quarto form, paged, making a volume of 416 pages annually, to 
which a title page and index are furnished gratis, 

This Journal has been published 13 years, during which time un- 
remitting exertions have been made to make it acceptable and 
useful to the farmer and gardener. 

At the end of each year the Numbers can be bound, and consti- 
tute a valuable work, being worth their subscription price as a book 
of reference. 

A weekly report ofthe sales at Brighton, the state of the markets, 
crops, &c., and occasional drawings of Agricultural Implements, 
r-c, are given in this Journal. 

The N. E. Farmer is published every Wednesday evening 2 
$2 50 per aunum, payable upon reception of the first Number. 

,New subscribers furnished with the back Numbers of the current 
volume. 

Postmasters and others who may be disposed to act as Agents, 
will please to retain 10 per cent of the moneys which they may 
receive for subscriptions. GEORGE C. BARREYT, Publishs. 

Boston, Dec. 1835. 

Editors of Newspapers with whom we exchange, who will assist 
us by copying the above, will confer a favor which will be recipro- 
cated when occasion offers. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay witlvo 
sitty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a ae- 
duction of fifty cents. 
(c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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